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ABSTRACT 

It is the purpose of the present report to alert 
community organizers, school officials, and scholars to their mutual 
interest in securing community involvement in the planning and 
execution of bilinguait~programs. Strategies are proposed for 
bilingual communities to follow when confronted with mandated 
bilingual education. The proposed process is not a theoretical model 
based on studies in community organization, but rather a summary of 
successful strategies. The report foctses on the structure of the 
community and other interested parties, on the type of comaunity 
organization required for effective action, and on the role of the 
community in setting goals for implementing and monitoring bilingual 
programs. Specific aspects of the planning of a bilingual program are 
discussed such as needs assessment including a survey of school 
children, the setting of goals, and technical issues such as language 
type to be used, materials, accurate assessment of language 
proficiency, and teaching personnel. (Author/CLk) 
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Introduction 


During the last two decades, bilingual education programs in the 

United States have evolved from a few locally initiated programs to 
programs supported by federal assistance under the Title VII Amend- 

ment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and, more 

recently, to programs mandated by state legislation or court liti- 

gation. ‘ ‘ Re 


Common to the First typé of programs has been the involvement of 
ethnic and-linguistic minorities in their initiation and planning. 
Discussions 07 negotiations between the educational establishment 
of a particular city (school administrators, school boards, and 
teachers)-and language minorities, before a program has been created, 
have often led to an effective coalition that’ implements and moni- 
tors such programs.! Rallying around shared interests, such coali- 
tions have recognized the varied benefits offered by bilingual 
education: broadened community participation in setting educational 
goals, realistic acceptance of pluralistic social and cultural 
objectives, recruitment of minorities into the teaching profession, 
and--most significant--improved academic performance of students at 
all levels, 


“It is generally accepted that well-planned bilingual education pro- 
grams offer these and many other advantages that can‘be perceived 
by a wide audience, But it is not always recognized that the 
‘process of community involvement has made the difference between 
succassful and merely ritualistic responses to the needs-for such 
programs, In the case of mandated bilingual education, the partic- 
ipation of the community has varied, due to organizational and time 
constraints, 


ewe, 


While most supporters of bilingual education have welcomed the 
gathering legislative and judicial support for bilingual education 
--as evidenced by new state laws, the repercussions of the Supreme 
Court decision in Lau vs. Nichols and the Office of Civil Rights 
guidelines that followed, and the connection between desegregation ~ “ 
disputes and educational reform in many cities--there is a tendency 

to overlook one of the costs of such mandated efforts to pluralize,’ 
education: a possible lack of community involvement. ~ - i 


This process of involvement takes time, so it is important that it 
be initiated long before the actual mandate takes place. . Otherwise, 


a. 


_ 


a , da 
the rush to meet compliance guidelines can have negative Setects on 
the quality and staying power of-such reforms, In many cases, not 
enough time is allowed for an ethnic or language community to 
determine its own interests, and a hastily organized group may be 
produced which poorly represents community interests or docs not 
reflect sound educational practices. Lack of a prior working rela- 
tionship between the community: aid edticators can ‘be a source of: 
friction, and efforts to get the two factions. to agree to a common 
plan may fail for lack.of empathy and Common perceptions, #Finally, 
there is a danger that the rush .to comply will put a premium on 
general guidelines that do not take into!consideration the unique 
social and educational patterns of each community. 
It would be.wrong to argue ‘against efforts to mandate bilingual a 
education, On the contrary, communities should take advantage of ~, 
mindates in order to attain their educational goals, but they should 
be organized and cognizant of the issues, so that the resulting 
bilingual prdégrams closely reflect what” they believe is best for 
their children, Legislation related to bilingual education is 
only remedial in nature: it helps non-English-speaking children 
learn enough English to keep up with their olingual bnglish- 
speaking peers in the educational syst Community involvement 
and pressure’ can assist in the implementation of comprehensive 
programs that go beyond these minimal requirements to comply with 
the law. : 8 


Bilingual education already has considerable momentum, At least 
twenty-two states have enacted pertinent legiSlation.2 As a result 
of the Lau decision, all school districts in the United States are 
required to submit periodic reports to the Office of Civil Ri> its 
that specify the types of programs they offer to children of Lin- 
guistic minorities. A number of school districts have been found 
noi co comply fully with general guidelines and have been forced to 
develop plans to service these children adequately, In Hartford, 
the bilingual community took advantage of the situation and devel- - 
oped a comprehensive plan for bilingual education with the coopera- 
tion of the school board and the office of\-the superintendent, 
There have been other instances where parents of bilingual children 
have filed suit against their own school districts on the grounds. 
that for lack of a coherent program, their. children were receiving « 
an inadequate education. 
o 

. . ae 
In.order that their children's educational interests be considered 
in the midst of integration, bilingual communities have also 
entered as secondary parties in desegregation suits brought before 
federal courts by both the Department of Justice: and private 
citizens. This intervention has been a crucial factor in avoiding 
the collapse of existing bilingual programs, Assigning youngsters 
to schools on the basis of ratios of black vs, white has been jus- 
tified as a means of improving education, The needs of linguistic 
minorities, however, are ruled by linguistic and cultural charac- 
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teristics and, not by race. In order to-have- viable bilingual pro- 
grams, an adequate number of children of the same ethnic group must 
e kept together, but this causes problems with deseyregation,3 
, Wi most cases, courts have ruled in favor of the bilingual popula- 
thon, but sometimes the wishes of the bilingual community have not 
bebn followed. In the case of Boston, for instance, although 
clustering of bilingual children wis allowed, the courts did not 


perhit the continuation of a special program for secondary school 


, om 
rachi groups. 


‘State Jegislation, private suits, and desegregation proceedings 


have combined in some cities (New York, Boston, ‘and Hartford, for 

. exanple) to produce added pressure for bilingual programs, The ¢ 
rise of public-interest law firms throughout the United States will 
undoubtedly continue to spur such litigation in-the future.4 


It is the purpose of the present report to alert community organiz~- 
‘ers, school officials, and scholars to their mutual interest in 
securing community involvement in the planning and execution of 
bilingual programs, Strategies will be proposed for bilingyal com- 
munities to follow when confronted with mandated bilingual, educa- 
tion, The ideas expressed in this paper are the result of the 
author's work in the United States with, several bilingual communi- 
ties facipg sacha situation. The proposed process is not a | 
fimvokict wotiel based on studies in community organization but, 
“vather, a summary of successful strategies. The report will focus 
on the structure of the community and other interested parties, on ‘ 
the type of community organization required for effective action, 
and on the role of the- community in setting goals for implementing 
and monitoring DA Lingual (programs. of 


Participants in the Policy-Making Process 
. 
* 


The Bilingual Community — v 


The word "community" has many connotations. "Sociologists have 
grappled with the concept of community since Comte and before him, 
philosophers since Plato,"5 Panzetta describes taree possible 
types of community: a horizontal (geographic) community, whose 
‘ embers have a relationship of mutual dependency; a vertical (insti- 
‘tutional) community, whose members have a formal relationship;. and 
a third type, formed by a group of people who come together in come 
mon pursuit over a period of time. In the context, of bilingual 
education in its broadest sense, the word "community" refers to 
the last-named type--a group of people interested in the development 
and improvement of the education of bilingual children, In its 


‘ ation for improving educational opportunities must be conmeneed of 


narrowest sense, it can refer to the parenté gf bilingual chides: . 
attending a particular school, It is not the author's purpose in 

the present report to define the bilingual ‘community, but rather to. 
suggest*how it can be most effective.” Considering what Guskin,and . 2%. 
Ross have to say with respect to urban problems, the bilingual 
community that can exercise pressure and provide meaningful cooper- 
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a broad spectrum of people. 
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ic ‘on 
The last few years of urban crises have generated a new 
' } concern about the citizen's role in the planning process. 
‘ * Given the complexity of the issues and. the growing sophis- 
a tication of techniques in_ urban, and social planning, many * — % 
"writers have argued that community groups, especially in 
low income neighborhodds’;. need the expertise of profes- by 
. sionals to defend their interests in ae policy’ Bresees. re 


Family, neighbors, informal groups, svoriguionsls:, and formal orga- 


. Nizatigns all have an important and different role to play. :.Hence, 


* that had concentrations of Hispanic populations. Throughout the 


“the latter often try to impose, their, opinions upon their "clients" 
4 ¢ $ 


for purposes of this report the word "community" refers. to a coali- 
tion of all of the above components.’ The specific composition of 

a bilingual community will vary, depending upon the social and ling. 
guistic comps ChE ian ’ the Senge district ° ay question, . ~ 


Two\major problems arisé in the proposed’ organization of the commu- 
hity. The first is the establishment of communication among -the 
members of a community that,.is not necessarily geographically -, 
defined. The ‘second is the’ éstablishment of good working relation- 
ships among the various. types of groups involved. Ideally, all of / 
the. membérs of the community should be informed of the various , " 
issues in question and their opinions ‘solicited, The size of the 
geographical area ahd the distribution of: its members will deter-~- ' 
mine the feasibility of this task. In the case of Boston, when a 
faced with desegregation, the Hispanic community ‘formed a committee 
with one representative from’each of the city's seven districts 
process, every issue was discussed first in the central committee ; 

and then in district meetings, with the representative serving as 


- allink between the two, This System allowed communication with the 


community without forcing people to travel long “distances, Another . 
advantage was that a committee of limited and fixed membership 

could work more efficiently than one that tried-to cover the entire 
population, but whose: meet ings were seldom attended each time by’ 

the same people, eo -4 * 

A committee that: is going to organize the community for the defense 

of bilingual education should include "grass roots" members, pro- a 


fessionals (including lawyers, school staff, researchers) and. 


organizational representatives. The problem is to get these groups 
to work together.: Lay. persons often distrust professionals, while 
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without listening to what they have to say.:: Muchdeffort is often ~ 
waited in struggling over power. The best strategy seems to be for . 
_.to professionals to assume an advisory rather than a leadership 
ryle. Established organizations can help to disseminate informa- 
tion, offer meeting. places, and secure funds. To avoid unnecessary 
conflict, the role of each component should be clearly defined _ , jad 
during the initial meetings and the tasks divided according to° who : 


is best qualified to perform them. (The matter of allocating tasks ¥ 
wills be discussed in detail in a later section of this paper.) P 
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_ Educational Authorities and School Personne] Re Ps 


For many minority language communities, successful collaboration in 
policy making requires an understanding of the composition, leader- 
ship, interests, and constraints of the other groups involved. 
Situations differ from school district to school district, but the 
participants usually include a school board, a superintendent, | 
monolingual administrators and tedchers (often represented by one ' 
or more unions), and bilingual school personnel (who are also ° 2 
members of the bilingual community). The school board members and 
school superintendent are likely to be concerned with overall edu- : 
cational objectives--which include serving bilingual children, but 

not necessarily through bilingual education--and are sensitive to 

their own budgetary constraints in planning new programs. Princi- 

_pals, teachers, and other personnel often perceive mandated: bilin- 

gual education as a threat to their job security and. to their own 

concept of education, especially if their mission includes assinl- 

lation" of minority: students. 


- 


“The. members of the bilingual.-community must: be aware of the partic- 


ular concerns of these sectors and must exercise great tact and .- 
Skill in presenting the case for bilingual education, It, shouldbe 
kept in mind from the very beginning that implementation of any,. 
plan, even when mandated and upheld by the courts, will depend upon 
the good will and support of each sector involved. It is easier to | 
ensure the support and understanding of school authorities for the % 

cause of bilingual education when members of the bilingual rang aa : 
are. part of mie school structure or have working relationships with © Sy ee 
it e { ‘ " " “4 ae 4, 4 
Bilingual school seevine are likely to exhibit, as far as bilin= «' 
gual education is concerned, attitudes ranging from reticence to’ 
assertiveness. Most school systems that have attempted to méet- ‘he 

needs of minority language groups have established a special office: 

which must respond to pressures from both the educational estawfish- « 
ment on the one hand and vocal members of ‘the bilingual community é 

on the other. Some bilingual school. personne! feel caught in the 

middle and resent undue pressure from parents. of bilingual children 

and other advocates of \bi lingual education, Consequently, it is 

important that these persons be made a part of the community orga- Pal 


ad es , i ‘ 


“'s ae, . 5 
“ae * mization so that they may better understand the ‘position of the 


_.?parents as well as provide the community with their support and 


ve 


advice. 


Community members may also exert influence through election or 
appointment to the formal educational structure, e.g., school boards, , 
school administration, and advisory committees and task forces with — 
policy-making power. In this way the interest of the bilingual 

child will be assured in decisions carried out by educational 
policy-making bodies. ee 
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‘ Planning the Bilingual Program 
1 mat 


Survey of School Children (Needs Assessment) 


An assessment of needs is the first step in the planning of a bilin- . 
gual program, Community organizations are in ja unique position to 
survey and evaluate the broader language and educational needs of 
their own school-age children, Such a survey, including information 
on age, grade, school attendance, promotion history, ‘and language 


“skills (in English as well as other languages) may best be initiated 


at the local level. <A bilingual community can often mpke use of 

the tools and expertise of its local organizations or scholars who, 
in turn, can train parents and other non-professionals, who usually 
have more accessibility to the community. at large, to gather the 
information, Even if this type of survey cannot cover an entire 
city or empfoy sophisticated and scientific measures, it can provide 
far more meaningful and current data than that employed by school 
systems, This is especially true when, for convenience, school 
systems classify children into language groups simply according to 
surnames--an exceedingly rough and usually inaccurate measure of 
linguistic and educational needs--or when monolingual teachers try 
to estimate students' verbal aptitude. : 
The primary purposé of a community survey is to produce information 
from which the community can determine’ its needs on the basis of 
actual rather than hypothetical data. In the case of Boston, the 
school committee and the school department's estimated number of 
children in need of bilingual. education was markedly lower than the 
figure provided by dn informal survey carried out by the "Comité 

de Padres." Fortunately, desegregation: plan calculations on space ‘ 
and personnel necded for bilingual programs were based on the 
latter, which proved to be more accurate. 


‘When’ the community is engaged in conducting such surveys, an addi- 


tional benefit occurs. The broadened support from the community in 
the area surveyed may proauce~a-new level of community conscious- 
ness and considerable volunteer help for later stages. Thus, the 


pane 


survey can become fhe first step toward community organization and — 
parties patient. 


~. On the esis of the information collected, the community can begin .« 
to discuss alternative approdches to planning bilingual programs 
and focus on realizable goals, In order ‘to develop a plan, it is 
necessary to know the proportion of children at each age/grade. level 
by neighborhood dnd with respect to the total school district. : 
This will help establish the numbers of classes and teachers needed © , 
at each_ level will help determine priorities. The linguistic woe: 
ability of the ghildren,’ i.e., language (English and other) and oS 
skill; (speaking, understanding, reading, and writing), will. Suggest . 7 

7 type of language component needed. Data on the numbers of 

children not attending school and the reasons for their lack of - 
‘attendance may ‘Suggest a need for special programs. Forinstance, 
the lack of bilingual kindergartens may keep children at hone, - or oe 
literacy problems may often account for dropouts. 


surprised school authorities.: Distinctions may be found among “4 
students thought to be part of a homogeneous language group; for’ 
example, Asian-American lege may have been classified as "Chi- 
nese" despite the fact that the group may comprise Thai, Burmese, 

* and even Vietnamese children, for whom Chinese is an even more 
foreign language than English; "Portuguese" speakers, upon further: 
analysis, have been found to include speakers of Cape Verdean--a 
language considerably differen from Portuguese; "French" speakers 
in New England may be speakers of Haitian creole or may come from i 
_ long-established Franco American homes, and so on. Recognition of 
‘these rather gross differences as well as other more subtld distinc- 


tions can be critical to successful bilingual education programs. 
j ’ * 7 . wou a 


In many cities, such criti have tincovered information that has 


@y Goal Setting 


The bilingual community has to determine the objectives of the 
. bilingual education program it wants.to propose, ‘the target popula- * 
"tion the program is to serve, and how this’ program will relate to 
the schools where it will be located. These issues are best defined 
by a coordinating ‘committee of the type described earlicr,. with an * 
_ organizational network that has tthe ability to. disseminate these E 
ideas ,to the bilingual community at large for its information and _ 
evaluation. Obviously, _not_everyone!s_opinion-can-be-eonsidered;——————— 
“put the “members “of the community should, have the opportunity to. 
learn what is'happening and be aware that they can communicate their | 
& thoughts to the coordinating committee. The mass media canbe most F 
helpful; it would be a good idea to. inclyde on the coordinating 
‘committee any member df the -bilingual community who works ona news- 
paper or Sp ical or in TV or radio, ° 


= 


B Each of the following issues will involve a choice of alternatives ‘ 
—_— for the individual soma tlee: & one : : “ 


+ 


Chjcct ive. A bilingual program can seck to maintain the language 
and culture of a particular ethnic-linguistic group or groups; it 
can serve as a bridge to bring children into the monolingual English 
educational system;. it can be used to revive a apsappearing langiage. 


' 


Target Populatior. A bitingual program can be developed to serve 
non-English-spea ing children or those with limited abilities; it 


- can be directed toward all children of an ethnic-linguistic minority 
Stoup or groups; or it can serve children of an ethnic minority as 
‘well as other children interested in learning the language and cul- - 

* ture of Bhat group... j ‘ 


* Relation’ “£0 School, A ‘brLingual program can be sapbate or it can 
be integrated--to & variety of degrees--into the~total curriculum 
of the school mire it is located. ‘ 

The choice of goal and target population will depend on the philos- 

ophy of the ‘community, the characteriStics of. the children to be ° 

served, and: the eXisting legislative constraints. In determining 

the relationship to the school, desegregation rulings will have to 

be considered, Ones the alternatives have been agreed upon, the 
community can communicate them to the school board,. . Superintendent, 

and ’ monolingual teaching personnel. ‘The process of negotiation, 

, development, and implementation-of the plan may be a long one. 

, During the process,’ the initial plan will probably, suffer changes. 

* From the outset; one of the constant dilemmas is the choice between 

‘quantity and‘quélity. Should a quality program for a few children 

{ be set up and then be expanded periodically until it serves all 
children? Or should a weaker program covering more children be . 

’ established with the hope of gradual improvement? It is usually 

. the case that mandated bilingual education forces school districts 
to provide sh la for as many children as possible. 


. Technical Issues : ' A 
Soa ee : : 
The bilingual community should also conduct research, discuss, and 
draw up its conclusions regarding type of language(s) to be included 

‘in the program, curriculum, materials, testing instruments and .pro-. 
cédures, personnel qualifications, and resources. The moré detailed 
theinformation the community can provide to the decision-making 
authorities, the .more significant its contribution will be. . 
Language Type. ‘The language other than English included in the pro- 
gram can be an international language with an extensive litcrature; 

it can be of limited use; or it may not Aave a written system, 

- Depending upon this,, the language'may be used as a medium of ‘instruc- 

#ion for. all or some subjects... If the’ Monguies is not written, it . 


_ 


. 


can either be used orally or a writing system can be developed, 
which is a mich more complex task.7 Z : 


Curriculum. Decisions have to be made as to how the languages will 
be taught, what language(s) will be used as a medium of instruction 
in the teaching of subject matter, what subject matter will be 
included, and how the opal of the children is going to Be # 
reflected - in the curriculum,.8 


Materials. iatSrtaTe can be-nonadectatly. -produced, developed at 

| special centers, or teacher-developed. Availability and type of ~~ 
language and curriculum will influence decisions .on materials. 
Materials should be evaluated for quality and for language and con- 
tent level,9 
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; Testing Instruments and Procedures.. Tests can be used to determine 
\ Placement or progress and, in certain types of programs, to ascer- 
tain eligibility for and completion of the program, It is important 
: to locate\appropriate instruments and to ensure that the personnel 
hy administering these tests are qualified to do so.* The issue of 
testing is particularly important, because some of the most crucial 
decisions in the program are based on test results. 1 
aes 
rersonnel qual fications. Teachers and other personnel should be 
qua n their particular field or subject area and should also 
have a Pinata of fluency in English and another language; they 
should know about first and second language acquisition and acqui- 
sition of reading, and writing skills; they should be acquainted Ya 
with the behavior patterns, value systems, and cognitive styles.o 
the two cultures; they should know what methods, curricula, materi- 
als, and tests are applicable to the bilingual situation; and they 
| should know-how to work with parents of bilingual children. Teacher 
preparation will have to be inservice in most cases, until there 
are enough graduates of recently begun teacher-training programs 
to fill the positions available. Waiver systems have been used in 
some cases where qualified personnel lacked certification, 1! 


ua Bilingual programs are dlready,4n operation in many communities. ~A 
\\suryey and evaluation of these programs should be the first step 
toward solving some of theSe technical problems. The ‘bilingual 
community should also make an inventory of its available human 
; 8 resources with re to cag ability, \professional background, 


| Comunity agencies can be sa helpful in’ gathering-this—type_o 

| informati This strategy helps to prevent charges of inability 
to start 4p program due to tack of personnel and to avoid unfair 
hirk @ practices. 


| te tasks described in the three preceding sections are too numerous 
er and complex for any one Small group of individuals to undertake. 


‘materials and—tests seom most appropriate. Professionals, and 


‘benefits. The community should also understand the school budget. | 


Al! of the various components of the bilingual community should 
assume “Specific foles, since functional specialization can produce 
better results. Bilingual teachers and parents are most suited to 
reach other parents to collect information and provide feedback 
during the various stages of the planning. Bilingual school per-. 
sonnel can help obtain information on the current school situation, 
the needs of the children, and--if there is already some bilingual 
education--which educational strategies seem to work best and which 


bilingual experts associated with universities and planning agencies 
can provide results of research and whatever information that is 
applicable to the particular situation. They can also assist in 
the dissemination of information by teaching persons who have direct 
access to the parerits about the rationale and‘basis for bilingual 
education. They can also cooperate in interpreting the data col- 
lected on the children, curriculum design, and selection of materi- 
als and tests. Universities can further cooperate by ddveloping 
teacher-training programs. se 


. § 
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Program Development 
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School districts often find themselves at a loss when they are 
required to start or expand bilingual education programs. <A number 
of questions immediately arise: What kind of program? Where do 
we find teachers and materials?. How many and which children should 
be included? The community should take advantage of this situation Co 
and propose their own plan based on the data collected and deci- 
sions madb during the preparatory stages. This pfocedure has 
several advantages: the usual delays caused by needs assessments , 
and planning procedures having to be conducted by’ school offi-' 
cials with little or no experience in bilingual education can be 
avoided, and.the community will be ensured of participation in the 
choice of curricula, materials, personnel, and other elements of 
the program. For this a happen, however, it is crucial for the 
community to be prepared/and to have established working relation- 
ships with the school system. 


Two other important issues to consider in the early stages of imple- 
mentation of a program are the hiring of bilingual personnel and 
the scope of the school budget. The bilingual community should 
ensure that the bilingual personnel are hired. under the same condi- 
tions as other school perSonnel and not--as ‘is frequently the case-- 
on temporary assignments that deprive them of | job security and . 


The bilingual community must stress the point that bilingual chil- 
dren are part of the permanent population of the school district, 
which is responsible for their education. Consequently, funds for 
the education of these children should be furnished through the 


| ae, re al 
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school budget.rather than only through federaf assistance or addi- 
tional funds, : 


The. community's interest should not subside when a bilingual educa- A 
tion program takes effect. What has been agreed upon on paper does 

not’ always become a reality. Therefore, it is important to monitor 

the devglopment of the program. Representatives involved edrlier 

in the planning stages may now np significant roles as monitors ae 

of progress. It is important that the monitoring representatives 

have the jtrust of the entire community and that their role be per- 

ceived in this way by all parties ‘concerned. They should+establish 

a relationship with the school district which will allow them to 

‘influen¢e as well as monitor: the implementation of the plan agreed 


ff ° 
upon. . 2 4 
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: Summary and Conclusions ; ig 
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One often hears of "Coral Way," “Rough Rock, "and "The Oyster ‘ 
School" as examples of quality bilingual education, ‘The initiation = fy 
of these programs was preceded by long-term planning on the part of 

the community and interested school personnel and long-term nego- 


‘tinting with school authorities, At present, the process is very 


different. Schools have received mandates to implement bilingual 
education programs, and lawyers and community. groups are forced to. 
deliver a progran--all under extreme time constraints. The author 

has worked with communities where decisions were made which seemed 
best under the circumstances, but there was, not enough time to - 
consider the long-term consequences. Since législatioh is based 4 
on precedent, the effect of those decisions will be felt’ by ‘many 

other communities going through similar processes, Consequently, on“ 
the basis of the experience 6f the "model programs," it is proposed 
that communities start: planning immediately in order to be ready 

for a mandate, rather than start developing a plan after the order 

has come, 


Another important issue is the composition of the bilingual commu- 

nity. Increasing numbers of members of linguistic minorities: are 

being trained in various careers. Recruiting them as part of the 
"community" alongside "grass roots";members is crucial if positive : 
results are to be attained in exergising pressure. 


The concept of members of minority groups' ‘improving their education | 
and social status without forgetting their community origins is no 
Onger unrealistic. Ethnicity is becoming a source of political 
power. Membership in a particular ethnic group crosses sociocco- 
nomic boundaries, Having technical assistance furnished by members 
of the comnpnity provides--in addition to the more tangible effects 


_-7-role models for its younger members, nd enhances their pride in 


their heritage. 
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Because of budgetary, pérsonnel, and other Jarabe. the commu- 
nity will have to set priorities in developing a bilingual program, 
The loitg-term plan, however, should include all of the components 
that could possibly contribute to its succéss and should reach all, 
the children for whom it will be a better form of education, It 

is better to start on a small scale and plan gradual growth and 
improvement than to accept a better-than-nothing type of program 
of dubious quality. The best defense for the concept of bilingual 
education is successful bilingual education, 
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Theodore Andersson and Mildred Boyer, Bilingual Schooling in the. 
United States, 2 vols. (Washington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing 
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9. The Bilingual Education Office (Title VII, ESEA) of the Office 
of Education has funded a network of resource, material, and) dis- 
semination centers that can provide information on curricul 
materials, and tests, For further sources see M, Ramirez, note 8. 


10. . Two Title VII Dissemination Centers (Cambridge, Mass. and 
Austin, Texas) are collecting \information on tests. Some other i 
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. University, and other institutions of higher education. See also 
Ramirez, note 8. 


11, Throughout the country a-large number of teacher-training prof 
grams have been funded through Title VII. These programs can pro-’ 


vide information on teacher qualifications. See also Center for 

Applied Linguistics, Guidelines for the Preparation and Certifica = 

‘tion of Teachers of Bilingual/Bicultural Education in the Unite 
States of America, 1974, ED 098 809. 
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